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EDITORIALS 


receives, as part of his subscription price, one copy 

of the 1951 edition of the “Almanac”. This, the 
36th annual issue, the largest on record, has more 
reference information packed into its 318 pages than 
even daily users realize. Although an annual, it is 
right up to date with respect to the law, grades, pack 
and stock statistics, and all of its many other features. 
For instance, the “Almanac” contains June 1, 1951 
canners’ and distributors’ stocks, the latest available at 
this writing. Thanks also, to the courtesy of the NCA 
Division of Statistics, the new edition contains also 
complete fruit and vegetable pack statistics. Vege- 
table packs on the basis of 2’s, and fruit packs in actual 
cases, are listed by state for 14 years for comparison, 
whereas the total packs are given as far back as statis- 
tics are available. Hold on to your copy for you will 
need it often to check a humanly fickle memory. Order 
your extra copies for key personnel now, for our sup- 
ply has a habit of dwindling in a hurry. 


‘T= ALMANAC—With this issue each subscriber 


Also, please note that this issue completes Volume 
73. For the privilege of serving you one more year, 
and for making it possible to establish this 73 year rec- 
ord of continuous publication by one family, all of us 
here at “The Canning Trade” are most grateful to our 
loyal family of Readers and to our Advertisers. All 
are reminded that the U. S. mails and our offices here 
on Gay Street are to be regarded as suggestion boxes 
and we hope that readers will use one or the other or 
both to help us carry out our pledge to you and to our- 
selves to earnestly try each week to publish a better, 
more helpful, more informative publication. Wy 

BUSY—Canners don’t have to be told that they’re 
going to be busy these next few months, nor do they 
have to be told that this packing season they are going 
to be even busier than they usually are. Even if they 
didn’t expect to fill a few more cans as most do, the 
uncertainty about Washington is enough to keep a 
couple of good men in each company with noses to the 
grindstone. The point we wish to make here is that 
careful planning and organization pays dividends dur- 
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ing times of feverish activity and that although the 
prospects for business are generally good this season, 
prospects for profit are always good with high quality. 
Resolve and plan now while there is still time to follow 
the rules of quality that you know so well. The same 
careful planning will keep production on an even keel 
and will help avoid shut-downs and delays, which at 
today’s high prices can mean bankruptcy. 


CONTROL—Speaking of Washington, the following 
taken from a well known Illinois canner’s price list, 
seems to us typical of the spirit with which canners are 
taking the control dosage. 


“Almost nine years have elapsed since we took out 
our little bottle of Aspirin and put together a pricing 
formula to combat High Prices and Inflation. The 
numbers and letters of the various ingredients in 
this old formula have been changed somewhat; but 
we must again take into consideration can allot- 
ments — parity prices — legal minimums — defense 
transportation — wage and salary stabilization — 
pricing orders and all the other rules and regulations. 

In order to work out this new formula under gov- 
ernment order C.P.R. 22, this time we are taking a 
good dose of that “Louisiana Elixir” and evaluating 
all the factors involved. After mixing and stirring 
thoroughly we submit the following prices, effective 
July 2, 1951.” 


At this writing there’s no sign of the special order 
for peas, apricots, peaches, cherries, etc. Chances are 
Congress will have to clear up their roll-back instruc- 
tions before there is any sign of one. We repeat our 
advice of last week, to contact your Congressman im- 
mediately. Meanwhile these products will be priced 
under the General Ceiling Price Regulation. Canners 
are reminded that under this regulation they may add 
to their base price the total difference in cost of the 
raw material, regardless of legal minimums, which 
are only applicable to those products for which a spe- 
cific regulation has been written. They are reminded 
that also under this regulation they cannot take credit 
for any other cost increases, such as cans, cartons, etc. 
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Processing Progress in Europe 


Progress being made toward better 
quality and packaging of food products 
will help Western Europe feed itself 
more adequately as well as earn foreign 
currency to maintain trade, according to 
a consultant to the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. 


George W. Foster, on loan to ECA 
from Stokely-Van Camp Inc., said these 
improvements would also make it easier 
to feed allied forces in Europe if there 
should be any interference with shipping. 

Reporting on a three-month trip cover- 
ing most Marshall Plan countries, Foster 
attributed recent progress in food pro- 
cessing and handling to three factors: 
(1) The forward-looking attitude of cer- 
tain food industries in various European 
countries, (2) the influence of American 
forces in Europe during and following 
the war, and (3) technical help fur- 
nished by ECA through its missions and 
technical assistance projects. 

Progress in quick-freezing, canning, 
and other processing methods, Foster 
emphasized, is helping the Marshall Plan 
countries extend the market and season 
for food supplies. It also is cutting food 
losses, and resulting in food with more 
vitamins. As a result, the Western Euro- 
pean countries will be better able to feed 
their growing population, as well as im- 
prove living standards. 


From conferences with many branches 
of food and related industries, the Cali- 
fornia canning executive reported nu- 
merous examples of enterprise by Euro- 
pean concerns to put up better quality 
products. A Turkish firm, whose exports 
of red pimiento, pumpkin seed, and beans 
had been rejected by U. S. food and drug 
officials sent a representative to this 
country to find how to correct their 
trouble. Likewise, a French seed firm, 
investigating rejections of shipments of 
clover seed, found that the coats had 
been cracked by its previous processing 
methods. 


More such follow-through with cus- 
tomers, Foster told Euorpean food indus- 
tries, will clear up many problems in 
their export business. 

The Marshall Plan countries gener- 
ally, the food consultant reported, are 
taking an increasing interest in food 
standardization. Sweeden is expecting 
a new food and drug law; Turkey is 
making good headway toward standard- 
ization, with similar progress noted in 
other countries. In The Netherlands, 
Foster found five dairy areas free of TB, 
with their milk now being sold in U.S. 
Army PX’s in Paris. 

The Stokely official found in Norway 
and Sweeden outstanding examples of 
steps to maintain quality of export 
goods. Both countries have excellent 
laboratories to inspect products to see 
that minimum quality standards are met 
as a requisite for export licenses, 
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Other European countries need more 
research laboratories to devise ways to 
improve and assure the quality of pro- 
cessed foods, Foster said. They also 
need to give more attention to varieties 
of fruits and vegetables grown, and to 
the influence of production factors. 


A closely related development, the 
ECA consultant said, is a growing inter- 
est in American-type descriptive labeling 
of packaged foods. In the United King- 
dom, for example, he found labels giving 
the quality of the contents, along with 
instructions and recipes for cooking and 
otherwise preparing food dishes. He also 
noted especially fine labeling of cheese in 
The Netherlands. This type of labeling, 
Foster said, is contributing to standard- 
ization of foods. 


SLOWLY EMERGING CHANGES 


Throughout the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries, the food industry official encoun- 
tered slowly-emerging changes in the 
processing and packaging of food prod- 
ucts. Although shortages of store and 
home refrigeration are limiting factors, 
he reported an increase in the frozen 
food business. Sweden, for example, has 
eight companies handling quick-frozen 
foods. The Scandinavian countries, as 
well as Turkey, are among the nations 
processing frozen fish. Those and various 
other countries also are freezing fruits 
and vegetables. 


France, The Netherlands, and other 
European countries are putting up in- 
creased amounts of canned foods, Foster 
said. This development, following the 
trend in the United States of the past 30 
years or so, has been stimulated by U.'S. 
practices and policies. 


Foster discussed with European food 
industry officials changes in merchandis- 
ing practices and consumer preferences 
in Europe, as well as in the United 
States and elsewhere, that must be met 
to maintain their business. He explained, 
for example, that about three-fourth of 
U. S. food sales are through self-service 
stores, and that the consumer makes up 
his mind on much of his purchases after 
he gets to the store. For that reason, 
Foster pointed out, the Italians, whose 


‘domestic market for cheese is restricted, 


should find how to gear their product 
into our marketing system. 


Taking stock of the outlet for Euro- 
pean specialty products in this country, 
Foster explained that there are now 
about 100 separate market areas as 
against the relatively few concentrated 
in the coastal regions in the old days. 
The Europeans, he asserted, need to send 
men to study the preferences and needs 
peculiar to these various markets. 


The U. S. team of packaging experts 
sent to London, Paris, and other points 
by ECA, the food consultant said, has cre- 


ated a great deal of interest in improved 
standards, labeling, and packaging. 

Progress to date, he pointed out, will 
greatly simplify the problem of feeding 
American and European military units 
if there should be interference with 
shipping. 


KRAMER DESCRIBES QUALITY 
MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


A summary of the studies which have 
lead to the development and expanded 
use of machines for measuring appear- 
ance, tenderness, succulence, and, in 
some cases, even the flavor of vegetables, 
was presented at the June meeting of the 
Institute of Food Technologists by Dr. 
Amihud Kramer of the Horticultural 
Department, University of Maryland. As 
most Canners know, Dr. Kramer has 
pioneered in the development of these 
machines. 

Dr. Kramer explained to the technolo- 
gists that the consumer usually buys or 
rejects a new food item primarily upon 
its appearance. Repeat purchases are 
based on other factors, such as tender- 
ness, and flavor. 

He reported that considerable progress 
has been made on the development of 
objective methods for measuring appear- 
ance, particularly color. It is now pos- 
sible to specify colors of foods by the use 
of colorimeters of different types, he told 
the assembled scientists. 

A newly developed color-measuring de- 
vice which is very precise, and easy to 
operate, is the Hunter color-difference 
meter. Workers at the University are 
converting values obtained with this and 
other machines into terms that are un- 
derstandable to the consumer. 

A number of instruments are now 
available to test other qualities, Dr. 
Kramer remarked. These include the 
tenderometer, texturemeter, fibrometer, 
pressure tester, and puncture tester. 
They are capable of measuring such 
things as hardness, firmness, juiceness, 
or fibrousness of foods. 

Work is now in progress in the food 
processing laboratory at the University 
on a new multipurpose instrument ten- 
tatively named the shear-press. 

Dr. Kramer explained that of all the 
factors of quality, flavor or the actual 
taste of the food, is the most difficult to 
define in objective terms. Methods are 
available to determine acidity, or sour- 
ness, sugar or sweetness, and saltiness. 
It is frequently possible to measure by 
means of chemical procedures, the degree 
of off-flavor developed in a food because 
of some specific cause. However, the 
essential flavor of a particular food is 
difficult to measure objectively, primarily 
because the human nose is so much more 
efficient in that respect than any known 
quantitative chemical procedure. 
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Sanitation in 


Canning Factories 


By JERRY DUNN 


Wisconsin State Department of 
Agriculture 


Too often we find that sanitation is 
ignored as an item of overhead with the 
result that cleanup procedures become a 
“spare time” operation. In such cases 
organized cleanup procedures are not 
possible, and sanitation is at best some- 
thing less than adequate. 

You seldom see an unkempt waitress 
in a clean restaurant. Even less fre- 
quently do you find a clean employee in 
a dirty establishment. If an employer 
fails to provide a well-planned cleanup 
procedure, it is reasonable to believe that 
the employee will treat the job casually 
and that the cleanup program will suffer 
accordingly. Worse yet, this casual at- 
titude is apt to be carried over into other 
duties with the result that production is 
lowered all along the line. 


Although we can cite instances where 
some of you have fallen short of the 
mark in one or more respects, the overall 
picture is favorable. While it is not my 
intention to discuss economics, it has 
been our experience that those operators 
who cannot afford a sanitation program 
in times of prosperity soon fall by the 
wayside when competition tightens and 
buyers become “choosy”. 


If you gentlemen could observe the re- 
actions we get when a consumer find a 
contaminant in a product, you would 
realize that the so-called “esthetic” con- 
tamination can prove more costly than 
the bacterial or chemical type since the 
consumer nearly always.attributes such 
contamination to carelessness. Although 
you may be a long way from the ultimate 
consumer, it is obvious that these con- 
sumer complaints have an adverse effect 
as they are passed on through distribu- 
tion channels, and it is important that 
the consumer is satisfied if your market 
is to be maintained. 

I would like to mention briefly a few of 
the problems which have come to our 
attention in our cannery inspection work. 


Spoilage is frequently reported be- 
cause of inadequate cleaning of viners, 
and it is apparent that this problem is 
readily solved through institution of an 
effective cleanup program. Lack of toilet 
facilities appears to present a definite 
problem where the viners are located at 
distant points, and we feel that this 
problem should receive much more atten- 
tion during the ensuing season. In this 
connection we would like to ask that 
greater attention be given toward pro- 
viding handwashing facilities at all viner 
locations. 

Odor control, insect control and treat- 
ment of stack wastes present problems. 
Viner stacks should be placed on founda- 


An Address before Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion Food Technology Conference, April, 1951. 
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tions of concrete or some similar sub- 
stance so that pollution of the soil will 
be kept at a minimum. 


Poor floor construction apparently pre- 
sents a problem in many factories since 
improper drainage and overhead drip 
are reported frequently. Overhead shafts, 
pipes, pulleys, hangers, catwalks, plat- 
forms and similar objects are often lo- 
cated in such a way as to cause contami- 
nation of the uncanned product with 
dust, oil, grease and similar contami- 
nants. It is important that all such ob- 
jects be considered as potential sources 
of contamination and that the necessary 
steps be taken to eliminate this danger. 


BRINE ROOM 


The brine room has been a problem in 
at least a few instances. Wooden tanks 
and wooden paddles are sometimes found 
in poor condition, and in these cases we 
have recommended replacement with 
smooth-surfaced, non-porous materials, 
such as, monel metal or stainless steel. 
The brine tanks, pre-heating tanks and 
storage tanks should be located to elimi- 
nate overhead contamination due to dust, 
condensate, etc. (We find that overhead 
pipes are often dirty, causing dirt to 
drop in the brine tanks with condensed 
moisture). Salt and sugar bins are 
sometimes constructed poorly, permitting 
dirt to enter when the lid is opened. Fre- 
quently we find that scoops or paddles 
are placed on the floor when not in use 
permitting contaminants to enter the 
brine later. It is our opinion that at 
least some of the condensation in the 
brine room would be eliminated if bet- 
ter ventilation were provided. 


SCREENING 


During the past season we noted that 
the insect problem has become rather 
acute in kraut plants as well as corn can- 
neries, and we believe that you should 
give some thought to screening or other 
means of handling this insect problem. 


_ From all indications it will not be too 


long before screening becomes compul- 
sory, and it would seem wise to get 
started on such a program as soon as 
your schedule and working capital will 
permit. 


From time to time we receive reports 
indicating that lug boxes are not thor- 
oughly cleaned at the end of a day’s 
work, permitting accumulated residues 
to spoil and to enter the succeeding day’s 
pack. Another problem which arises fre- 
quently is that matter of improper 
cleansing or rinsing. I think that at 
least some of the off flavors which de- 
velop are due to improper rinsing of 
equipment which has been cleaned with 
detergents or similar cleasing  sub- 
stances. In one case we have received 
a report that spoilage resulted when 
water containing spoilage organisms was 


pulled into cans through pin holes as the 
cans moved through the cooling canal. 

I could continue to cite problems which 
we have noted in the course of our work, 
without adding appreciably to the one 
concept that food in the process of manu- 
facture should be protected from all 
sources of contamination which would 
prevent it from reaching the consumer 
in wholesome condition. 

Our findings indicate that most of you 
have kept this concept well in mind and 
have gone a long way toward providing 
proper protection for your products. For 
those who have not quite arrived we 
would like to suggest that you study your 
problems more objectively in an effort to 
learn what must be done to improve your 
position. 


CLARKE CITES NEED OF 
MORE QUALITY CONTROL 
INSTRUMENTS 


There is a need in quality control pro- 
cedures for instruments for measuring 
or recording the “appetite appeal” fac- 
tors of processed foods, B. W. Clarke, 
Director, Food Technology, The Crosse 
& Blackwell Company, Baltimore, Md. 
told the June meeting of the Institute of 
Food Technologists. Instruments for this 
purpose should be inexpensive, rugged, 
and easy to operate and maintain under 
factory (not laboratory), conditions, and 
should be multipurpose instruments of 
general acceptability, he said. 

A definite distinction must be recog- 
nized between the concepts of quality 


control, quality measurement, and qual- — 


ity inspection. Quality control should be 
preventive, not diagnostic. Instruments 
for quality control should give results 
which will enable the properties of the 
finished product to be predicted from 
tests made at an early stage in the proc- 
ess of manufacture. 

The use of refractometers and pH 
meters has been generally adopted in 
quality control of preserve manufactur- 
ing, tomato products manufacturing, 
pickle processing, canning of specialty 
products, and other food processing oper- 
ations, as these instruments fulfill the 
requirements for “preventive quality 
control” as outlined above. 

Suitable instruments are lacking for 
measuring the consistency of non-homo- 
genous processed food products such as 
tomato catsup or canned soups, or even 
homogenous products such as fruit jel- 
lies. A number of instruments for re- 
cording the viscosity or consistency of 
tomato catsup have been suggested, all 
of which have some disadvantages. For 
fruit jellies, various methods are avail- 
able for determining jelly strength, 
based on methods used for pectin 
grading, none of which is entirely 
satisfactory. 
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TOMATO STANDARDS HEARING 


The Food & Drug Administration has 
called a hearing for 10 A.M. August 7, 
1951, in Room 5439, Federal Security 
Building, Washington, on the proposal 
to amend the Standard of Identity for 
Tomatoes by eliminating the require- 
ment that the label indicate that there is 
juice added, when such is the case. 


SWEEDLER ON HIS OWN 


Charles Sweedler has resigned his 
partnership in Maynard-Sweedler, Inc., 
food brokerage firm, and formed his own 
firm to be known as Charles’ Sweedler 
Associates, with offices at 204 Aragon 
Avenue, Coral Gables, Florida. 


PETERSEN ADVANCES AT 
CONTINENTAL CAN 


Bruce R. Petersen, previously Assis- 


tant to O. G. Jacob, Sales Manager of — 


General Line Products, has been ap- 
pointed Sales Manager of the Boston 
District of Continental Can Company. 

J. B. Jack, formerly a special sales 
representative, has been appointed to 
assist Mr. Jacob. 


HERMAN GAMSE 
RECUPERATING 


Herman Gamse, President of the 
Gamse Lithographing Company, Balti- 
more is recuperating from a six weeks 
stay in the hospital, during which time 
he underwent two serious operations. He 
left the hospital about a month ago and 
at present is spending just a few hours 
a day in the office. He is improving daily 
and steadily regaining his strength. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES IN 
ILLINOIS CANNING CO. 


Marvin W. Bower, Assistant Secretary 
of the Illinois Canning Company, Hoopes- 
ton, and in charge of sales over a wide 
territory, has resigned from the company 
to take another sales position in the food 
business. 

Robert E. Snively, for the past few 
years Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
has been made Executive Vice-President. 
S. B. Cutright, Vice-President and Sec- 
retary of the company, who completed 40 
years of service on May 15, is relinquish- 
ing some of his more arduous sales 
duties in favor of other activities at the 
main office. Keith Vines, with the com- 
pany for 15 years and for the past 10 
years covering many sales territories for 
the company, has been made Sales Man- 
ager for all territories, 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


in the Rocky 


Honorary membership 
Mountain Bean Dealers Association is 
awarded to famed singer Hildegarde, 
during the association’s 34th annual con- 
vention June 22-23 at the Broadmoor 


Hotel in Colorado Springs. Making the 
presentation is F. Regis Daily, of Den- 
ver, new president of the organization. 
Mr. Daily is the son of the late H. A. N. 
Daily, Philadelphia food broker, and is 
well known to canners through his father 
and former business connections. 


PINEAPPLE GROWERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the Pineapple 
Growers Association of Hawaii was held 
at San Francisco, California, June 29, 
when directors and officers for the ensu- 
ing year were chose. The officers are: 
President, Elvon Musick; first vice-presi- 
dent, E. B. Woodworth; second vice- 
president, Randolph Crossley; third vice- 
president, G. E. McDearmid; fourth vice- 
president, Dr. E. C. Auchter; secretary, 
C. L. Queen; assistant secretaries, Edna 
G. Tobias and Claire B. Dalve; treas- 
urer, R. E. Searby, and assistant treas- 
urers, Claire B. Dalve, J. F. Morgan, 
R. S. Waterhouse and H. K. Smoot. Di- 
rectors are, J. W. Speyer, Baldwin Pack- 
ers, Ltd.; G. R. Ward, California Pack- 
ing Corporation; R. E. Searby, Hawai- 
ian Canneries Company, Ltd.; Ralph 
Crossley, Hawaiian Fruit Packers, Ltd.; 
E. B. Woodworth, Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd.; J. W. Speyer, Kauai 
Pineapple Company, Ltd.; G. E. McDear- 
mid, Libby, McNeill & Libby; J. W. 
Speyer, Maui Pineapple Company, Ltd., 
and P. E. Spalding, Jr., Pacific Pine- 
apple Company, Ltd. Alternates were 
also chosen. 


DAILY HEADS BEAN MEN 


F. Regis Daily, head of the bean de- 
partment of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Company of Denver, was 
elected to succeed Werner J. Brown of 
Morrill, Nebraska, as President of the 
Rocky Mountain Bean Dealers Associa- 
tion at the 34th Annual Convention held 
at Colorado Springs, June 22 and 23. 


Other officers elected are Max Osborn, 
Fruita, Colorado, Vice-President; Wayne 
Van Vleet of Denver, Treasurer; and 
Ruth Tallman, who was _ reappointed 
Secretary. 

Mr. Daily is a son of the late H. A. N. 
Daily, founder of the Philadelphia food 
brokerage firm, and.is well known to 
canners through this and former busi- 
ness connections. 


KRAUT PACKERS MOVE 


Headquarters of the National Kraut 
Packers Association have been moved 
from Chicago to the Colson Building, St. 
Charles, Illinois. 


CANNER ERECTING 
DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSE 


S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, California, is 
erecting a distributing warehouse at 
Seventh and Anthony Sts., in the sub- 
urban city of Berkeley, at a cost esti- 
mated at $200,000. Offices and a model 
modern store will be on a mezzanine 
floor. Adrien J. Falke, president of the 
firm, is also president of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce. 


NEW PLANT OPERATING 


The new plant of the Marshall 
(Texas) Canning Company at Natalia, 
has begun operations on corn from 300 
acres under contract, which will be fol- 
lowed by 600 acres of beans. Other prod- 
ucts to be canned are spinach, mustard 
greens, sauerkraut, hominy and dry 
beans. 


MOJONNIER APPOINTMENT 


To provide a more complete service for 
customers in Northern Pennsylvania, 
Mojonnier Brothers Company, Chicago 
manufacturers of food processing equip- 
ment, have appointed James D. Schwer- 
ing sales engineer to assist A. C. Wood- 
ruff, District Sales Manager in the Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania office. Mr. Schwer- 
ing has had wide experience in dairy and 
other food plants, and was for 17 years 
associated with Abbotts Dairies, fitting 
him well for his new assignment. 
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GAIR CANADA ELECTIONS 


David H. Ross, previously a Vice- 
President and Director has been elected 
President and General Manager of the 
Gair Company Canada, Ltd. of Toronto, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the Robert 
Gair Company of New York. W. George 
Cowan was elected Vice-President, Di- 
rector and Assistant to the President. 
He had previously been Manager of the 
Canadian Folding Carton & Container 
Division. Alpine L. Mitchell was elected 
Vice-President in charge of sales for all 
Canadian Divisions, and a Director of 
the company. J. Stanley Babbitt was 
elected a Director and designated Vice- 
President in Charge of Montreal opera- 
tions. Mr. Babbitt is also President and 
General Manager of the Premier Paper 
Box, Ltd., of Montreal, wholly owned 
subsidiary of Gair of Canada. 


F. M. EMPLOYEES STOCK PLAN 


The Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., San Jose, California, has adopted 
an employees’ stock purchase plan, with 
the initial offering of stock to eligible 
employees priced at about 15 percent 
below the current market price at the 
time of the announcement. 


TO CAN FRESH MILK 


Real Fresh Milk, Ine. has been incor- 
porated at Visalia, California with a 
capital of $350,000, to carry on the can- 
ning of milk. Robert J. Graves, 9001 
Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, is one of the 
incorporators. 


SADDLER TRANSFERRED TO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Emery Saddler, who has been acting 
as sales manager of the canned fish divi- 
sion of Parrott & Co. at the Los Angeles 
office of this concern, has been trans- 
ferred to the head office in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


GROCERS DATES 


The 1952 Grocery Distributor’s Ex- 
hibit, sponsored by the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association, will 
be staged at The Ambassador Hotel in 
Atlantic City January 15-18, inclusive, 
M. L. Toulme, Executive Vice-President 
of the food trade group, announces. 


The Exposition, will be presented in 
conjunction with the Annual Convention 
of National-American, which will be at- 
tended by distributors from all parts of 
the country. 

The 1952 gathering will attract the 
ittendance and participation not only 
of wholesale grocers in the service, vol- 
intary group, institutional cash- 
and-earry categories, but will also be at- 
tended by chain and super market execu- 
tives and other important food operators. 
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TAYLOR APPOINTS 
NEW YORK REP 


John W. Taylor Packing Company, 
Inc., Hallwood, Virginia, canners of 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes and toma- 
toes, has appointed Rodway Sales Cor- 
poration as representative in the New 
York City Metropolitan area. 


DOXEY ON MARKETING BOARD 


John R. Doxey, of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, has been elected a director of the 
Northern California Chapter of the 
American Marketing Association. 


KINGS NAMES BROKER 


Kings County Packing Co., Ltd., San 
Francisco, has appointed Rich-Diener 
Co., New York, as their sales represen- 
tatives in the.New York metropolitan 
area, 


TO ADVERTISE PINEAPPLE 


Regent Canfood Co., an affiliate of 
Safeway Stores, Inc.,. has appointed 
Buchanan & Co.,'San Francisco, Califor- 
nia to direct an advertising campaign on 
Lalani pineapple and pineapple juice. 


WATERS LEAVES HUNT 


Albert L. Waters, formerly a director 
of industrial relations for Hunt Foods, 
Inc., Fullerton, California, has opened 
his own office in the de Yound Building, 
San Francisco, California. 


COMMERCIAL CLOSURES 


Shipments of crowns during April, 
were 23 percent below March and 16 per- 
cent below the April 1950 figure, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. April shipments, un- 
adjusted for the number of working 
days, amounted to 21.5 million gross, as 


_ compared to 29.5 million gross in March 


and 24.3 million gross in April 1950. 


Shipments of commercial metal and 
plastic caps during April on an average 
working-day basis, were 3 percent below 
March but 36 percent above the April 
1950 figure. During April shipments of 
caps amounted to 1,312 million units as 
compared with 1,424 million units in 
March and 921 million units in April 
1950. 

These figures are totals for all known 
producers of the types of closures cov- 
ered and were compiled from reports 
submitted to the Census Bureau. Statis- 
tics for the current month cover 68 com- 
panies operating 82 plants. Of these, 36 
produce metal caps, 17 plastic caps, 15 
milk-bottle caps and 22 crowns. Several 
plants reported production of more than 
one type of closure. 


FOOD FADDISM 
NOT GOOD NUTRITION 


It is not necessary to go back to a 
primitive life or eat large quantities of 
unusual foods to attain ideal nutrition, 
according to a recent statement by Dr. 
Frederick J. Stare, Professor of Nutri- 
tion at Harvard University, to food edi- 
tors and home economists at a luncheon 
given at The Sherry-Netherland by 
Sugar Research Foundation. Dr. Stare 
said that a good many peaple seem to 
hold an emotional belief that some spe- 
cial system of eating can make supermen 
and solve all human problems. “This is 
nonsense and defeats the goals of good 
nutrition.” 

“Nutritional science recognizes that 
there are some 60 nutrients that must be 
supplied in a good diet, but we do not 
need to dose ourselves with all raw foods 
or those grown by the organic method 
in order to be perfectly healthy. With 
complete safely, we can accommodate 
commercially-prepared foods in our diets. 
It makes no difference whether we get 
our nutrients from milk, meat, flour or 
sugar, as long as the diet as a whole sup- 
plies liberal amounts of protein, fats, 
carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins. 
Simply because some foods fall short of 
supplying concentrated quantities, true 
of a good many so-called natural foods, 
they do not have to be eliminated from 
the diet.” 

“Foods as they are processed today, in 
the great variety that come from all 
parts of the country, make it possible for 
the great mass of people to have better 
nutrition than ever before,” Dr. Stare 
said. 

“The more varied the. diet is, the bet- 
ter the chance that we will be adequately 
nourished. The path of progress lies not 
in reverting to primitive modes of living, 
but in more and more research to learn 
what man needs for complete health, 
more education to teach people in what 
foods nutrients are found, and to im- 
prove methods of preservation and de- 
livering foods to our homes in appetizing 
form,” he said. Dr. Stare also discussed 
the contributions toward these goals 
made by the food industries. 


“PACIFIC OCEAN PERCH” 


“Pacific Ocean Perch” will be an ac- 
ceptable designation for a species of rock 
fish or rose fish now being marketed by 
fisheries of the Pacific Northwest, the 
Food and Drug Administration ruled 
June 28. 

The name will serve to distinguish 
frozen fillets of the Pacific Coast fish 
from a similar, but different, variety ad- 
vertised and marketed by New England 
fisheries under the name of “Ocean 
Perch.” 

Simultaneously, FDA announced ter- 
mination of a court action involving the 
West Coast product with the understand- 
ing that the “Pacific” designation will 
be used in future labeling. 
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TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 10—Toma- 
toes: The drier air through much of the 
week was beneficial and spread of late 
blight was reduced, with no additional 
cases reported. Vines continued to make 
rapid growth in most areas, although on 
seme lighter soils where heavy rains had 
fallen in June vine growth was some- 
what restricted, indicating leaching away 
of plant food. Bloom is heavy and a 
good set of fruit is developing. Crown 
set in early fields ripened and a few ripe 
tomatoes were picked. 


CCGNVERSE, IND., July 3 — Tomatoes: 
Contracted acreage 85 percent of 1950; 
planted acreage 90 percent of 1950. Crop 
is in excellent condition; fields well cul- 
tivated and stands of plants good. Crop 
was planted about one week earlier than 
normal for this region. Prospective yields 
are normal to 10 percent above normal. 
8% tons per acre is the average yield 
for this area. Labor supply on short 
side at present; outlook for labor during 
canning season is not too bright. 


WARREN, IND., July 7—Tomatoes: 140 
percent of last year’s acreage. Prospect 
fine both years. This year a little earlier. 
Start spraying next week. 


COLOGNE, N. J., July 9— Tomatoes: 
Look good so long as we don’t get too 
much rain. Acreage increased at least 
40 percent. 


WINSLOW, N. J., July 5— Tomatoes: 
Growing conditions good; no signs of 
blight or any other diseases thus far. 
Yield should be better than last year; 
quality is expected to be same as last 
year, that is good. 


NEW WESTON, OHIO, July 7—Tomatoes: 
No increase in acreage over 1950. Sec- 
ond bloom just setting; about 7 days 
earlier than last year. 


FRUIT 


DELAWARE - MARYLAND, July 10 — Ap- 
ples: A heavy set of nearly all varieties 
continued to size rapidly under favorable 
growing conditions. Showery weather 
helped spread scab but fruit is very 
clean. Yellow Transparents were har- 
vested in nearly all orchards of the two 
States, while harvest of Starr’s and Lodi 
started. 

Peaches: Early Red Free variety was 
harvested on the Del-Mar Peninsula dur- 
ing the week and harvest of the few May- 
flowers was completed. Drier air helped 
in preventing development of brown rot 
but continued spraying has held the dis- 
ease under control. A heavy crop of 
peaches is sizing rapidly and a very good 
crop is in prospect. 


COLOGNE, N. J., July 9—Blueberries: 
Crop 15 percent larger than last year. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


A scarcity of labor will result in a large 
portion of the crop going unharvested. 


THE DALLES, ORE., June 30— Sweet 
Cherries: In spite of heavy loss from 
April 21 frost, crop better than last year. 
Canners taking about 2500 tons; Califor- 
nia canners buying briners. Price to 
canners 16 cents. About 35 percent of 
normal crop. 


Apricots: Because of spring frost very 
light; not over 20 percent of normal. 

Peaches: Hurt by frost but not as 
much as apricots; probably 40 to 50 per- 
cent crop. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 10 — Sweet 
Potatoes: Vines growing rapidly and 
stand is excellent in nearly all fields. 
Growing conditions were ideal in the im- 
portant areas of Anne Arundel County 
and on the Del-Mar Peninsula. 


Beans: Another week of ideal growing 
weather continued the rapid growth of 
the crop. Foodhooks filled rapidly and 
a few were picked the last day of the 
week in the Wicomico-Somerset area. 
Harvest will be general this week and a 
heavy set of pods with favorable weather 
promise a good crop. Snap beans moved 
to canners in all parts of the two States 
and a small volume for fresh market 
moved out of the Baltimore area. Baby 
Limas on the Del-Mar Peninsula grew 
rapidly and early fields were in bloom 
and small pods setting. Some beetle dam- 
age developed on the baby lima crop, but 
insect damage on all beans has been very 
light so far. Planting of baby limas con- 
tinued. Much of that crop is needing 
more moisture. 


Sweet Corn: Ideal weather has pro- 
duced heavy dark green foliage and pros- 
pects for the crop appear very promising 
at this time. Late planted corn grew 
very rapidly during the week. Early 
corn is tasseling and some corn in gar- 
dens on the lower Easter Shore was har- 
vested during the week. 


Cabbage: Harvest of the early crop 
about over. Some worm damage to the 
later crop developed. 


COKATO, MINN., July 7—Sweet Corn: 
Our acreage this year is 2,310; in 1950 
it was 1,748. Excessive June rainfall 
has probobly destroyed close to 100 acres. 
First plantings are in tassel. If the rest 
of the growing season is normal and kill- 
ing frost holds off until September 25, 
yield for 1951 should be about average, 
or slightly better. The cool weather has 
delayed growth and the heavy rainfall 
has made weed control difficult (a few 
fields are in very bad shape) but germi- 
nation was uniformly good and favorable 
weather during the next 8 or 9 weeks 
will offset these disadvantages. A favor- 


able result of the cool, wet and windy 
weather is that damage from corn borers 
is likely to be very slight. The highest 
egg-mass count to date is 5 per 100 
stalks. 


BURLINGTON, WIS., July 7— Cabbage: 
Planting is now completed with acreage 
about the same as last year. Prospec- 
tive yield looks very good due to plenty 
of rainfall. 


S & W SALES AND PROFITS UP 


S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, California, report net sales for the 
fiscal year ended April 30 of $45,447,201, 
compared with $36,022,029 the previous 
year, with profits of $704,313, or $2.90 
per share, against $431,450, or $1.63 a 
share in 1950. The company plans to 
sell 84,950 shares of its common stock, 
the proceeds to be used to increase its 
working capital. 


DECEASED 


RAY ENGLE 


Ray Engle of Engle Brokerage Com- 
pany. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, died at 
a Green Bay hospital on July 4, follow- 
ing a second heart attack suffered within 
about two weeks. On June 20, while in 
Green Bay attending a canners’ group 
meeting, he suffered the first attack and 
had been confined in the Green Bay Hos- 
pital since that time. He was 60 years 
old and is survived by his widow and a 
married daughter. 


Mr. Engle had been a Wisconsin field 
broker for about 15 years, and prior to 
that had been in the sugar brokerage 
business. Prior to organizing the Engle 
Brokerage Company about four years 
ago, he had been associated with his 
brother, Charles F. Engle in the Mil- 
waukee food brokerage firm of Sergeant 
& Nicholoy, Inc. The Engle Brokerage 
Company moved its offices from Milwau- 
kee to Fond du Lac last December. 


M. G. LA ROWE 


M. G. LaRowe, District Production 
Manager of Birds Eye Division of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., died at Waseca, Minne- 
sota on July 5 after a one day illness. 

Mr. LaRowe had been in the food pro- 
cessing business for approximately 25 
years and been associated with New 
York Canners, Snider’s and in the Birds 
Eye Division of General Foods. He 
served as District Production Manager 
of Birds Eye both in New York State 
and Minnesota. He is survived by his 
wife, Mildred, his mother, three brothers 
and a sister. 
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FROZEN SPINACH GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on July 9 announced a proposed revision 
of United States standards for grades of 
frozen spinach. 


The grades of frozen spinach would 
be designated as U. S. Grade A or U. S. 
Fancy, U. S. Grade B or U. S. Extra 
Standard, and Substandard. The quality 
factors, color, absence of defects, and 
character, which are evaluated in deter- 
mining the grade of the product, remain 
the same as in the preivous standards. 


Provision is made in the revised stand- 
ards for cut or chopped style of frozen 
spinach, in addition to the whole leaf 
style. These standards will be the fifth 
issue of U. S. standards for grades of 
this product. 


Interested parties may submit views 
and comments during the next 30 days 
to the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
26, D. C. 


CHERRIES FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


USDA has announced that it intends 
to buy about 450,000 cases (No. 2’s or 
equivalent) of canned red sour pitted 
cherries from 1951 crop for use in Na- 
tional School Lunch Program. This 
quantity is larger than minimum amount 
originally planned for school lunch pur- 
poses under canned fruit set-aside order. 
The purchase will be made on a competi- 
tive bid basis.. Production of red sour 
cherries in U. S. this year is estimated at 
154,000 tons. A crop of this size would 
be second largest on record, being ex- 
ceeded only by last year’s record high 
production of 160,000 tons. Invitations 
to offer canned sour cherries for school 
lunch use, including detailed specifica- 
tions, are being mailed to all known sour 
cherry canners. Offers should be sub- 
mitted to USDA by July 23, 1951, for 
acceptance not later than July 27, 1951. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or used 
in canning during May totaled 17,103,000 
pounds, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. This quantity was 31 
percent larger than was canned during 
May last year and 39 percent larger than 
the 1945-49 average for the month. The 
quantity canned during the first 5 months 
of this year totaled 82,659,000 pounds 
compared with 60,024,000 pounds during 
the same period last year—an increase of 
38 percent. 


The quantity of poultry certified under 
ederal inspection during May totaled 
{5,017,000 pounds. Of this 16,569,000 
sounds were for canning and 28,448,000 
sounds were eviscerated for sale. Of the 
(uantity inspected during May last year, 
'2,587,000 pounds were for canning and 
17,929,000 pounds were eviscerated for 
sale. 
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C-O-C-S using a Niagara 
Cropmaster Duster 


WAGARA URED py 
EMICAL 


More Particles Per Pound 


What does this mean? 


It means you get more protection from 
fewer pounds of Niagara C-O-C-S, per 
acre. It means more thorough coverage of 
the foliage. It means better blight 

control for your crop since smaller toxic 
copper particles are more fungicidal and 
are more adhesive to resist wash-off by 
rain. It means lower cost protection! 


(-0-C-S is 
Safe, Effective 
for other crops 


You can use the safe, 
protective properties of 
C-O-C-S as a fungicide 
dust or spray for crops 
such as tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, melons, pep- 
pers, squash, lima beans, 
celery, carrots. “Ask the 
Niagara man” for his 


Niagara C-O-C-S mixes readily as a spray, 
flows freely as a dust and adheres to 
either dry or wet foliage. For 
professional advice as to timing, rate of 
application and methods to assure maximum 
results ‘‘ask the Niagara man’’. 

Write us and he will see you. 


a i agara CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N. Y. * Richmond, Calif. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Tampa, Fla. 
Pompano, Fla. * New Orleans, La. * Greenville, Miss. * Harlingen, Tex- 
Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ont. 


Dusting a potato field with @® 
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“INVENTORY WINDFALL” 
BAN LIFTED 


OPS on July 11 issued Amendment 17 
to the General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
and Amendment 16 to CPR 22 (Manu- 
facturers General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion). Under these amendments a pro- 
cessor may raise the price on all of his 
stock of the finished product to the ex- 
tent of the rise in the raw commodity. 
This, of course, applies only to those 
products selling below parity or the legal 
minima established under the Defense 
Act, and the new price cannot be put 
into effect until the processor has filed 
notice with the Director of Price Stabil- 
ization by registered letter. 


Amendment 17 to GCPR eliminates 
those inventory ban provisions which had 
been added to Section 11(B) of that regu- 
lation by Amendment 13. Amendment 16 
to CPR 22 eliminates from Section 21 of 
CPR 22 the prohibition against inventory 
“windfalls” contained in paragraph (D) 
of that section. This is accomplished by 
deleting subparagraph (1) of the para- 
graph, and by making certain minor 
changes in paragraph (B) and (C) as 
correlaries of this deletion. 

OPS explains that the ban was origin- 
ally placed in the price orders to prevent 
higher prices based not on actual cost in- 
creases, but on the current market value 
of inventories. However, the agency con- 
tinues, it now appears that it is not 
feasible to retain these provisions, and 
the effect on the cost of living is consid- 
erably smaller than was first supposed. 

Further reasons for the change are ex- 
plained in the statement of considera- 
tions for Amendment 17 to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation, passages from 
which are quoted below: 

“In addition while it is true that the 
requirement that stocks on hand, consist- 
ing of commodities processed from agri- 
cultural products purchased at prices 
lower than current prices (or of com- 
modities made from them) be exhausted 
before the increase in current prices could 
be reflected does, over the short run, re- 
duce consumer outlay, its ultimate effect 
is merely to delay price increases and not 
to prevent them. Moreover, the prohibi- 
tion against ‘inventory windfalls’ may be 
expected to operate in favor of the pro- 
cessor with a substantial inventory as 
against one who carries small stocks. 

“So long as the former must dispose of 
existing stocks on the basis of the price 
of agricultural commodities purchased at 
a level lower than current prices, the lat- 
ter will, in many instances, be unable to 
sell his product on the basis of the 
higher prices he paid for those agricul- 
tural commodities. This is particularly 
true with respect to opening inventories 
held at the beginning of a processing 
season where the commodities involved 
are seasonal in nature. Furthermore, in- 
ventory gains and losses permit many 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


small manufacturers, who cannot or do 
not hedge, to stabilize their prices and 
supplies of their commodities. 


AID FOR SMALL FIRMS 


“Such manufacturers, if they are per- 
mitted to take inventory gains, may an- 
ticipate that such gains will, in the long 
run, approximate inventory losses and 
will therefore, be in a better position to 


‘maintain the prices for their products 


without changing them in response to 
every change in the raw material market. 

“The mechanics of compliance with the 
provisions in question may be very bur- 
densome. Many processors are constant- 
ly making purchases of raw materials 
consisting of one or more of the listed 
agricultural commodities and it is not 
possible for them, after each purchase of 
the raw material, to recalculate inven- 
tories. These considerations are particu- 
larly cogent with respect to those manu- 
facturers whose inventories may be 
warehoused at widely scattered points, 
in transit, or in the hands of sales out- 
lets which do not make prompt report of 
the disposition of supplies of the finished 
product on hand. 

“Thus, compliance with the provisions 
of Amendment 13 may very well mean 
substantial and extensive changes in rec- 
ord keeping systems. Furthermore, the 
provisions inevitably require a running 
inventory and such an inventory is in- 
herently less accurate than _ periodic 
checks of stocks on hand. The result 
may be involuntary violation of the pro- 
hibitions contained in Amendment 13. 


ENFORCEMENT DIFFICULT 

“These provisions also pose difficult 
enforcement problems out of all propor- 
tion to the benefits to be derived from the 
retention of the provisions. 

“For all these reasons, the Director 
deems it inadvisable to continue the pro- 
scription against ‘inventory windfalls’ 
for subparity farm products in effect in 
the GCPR. 

“For these reasons also a_parellel 
amendment of Section 21 of CPR 22 is 
deemed necessary and is being issued 
simultaneously with the issuance of this 
amendment.” 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 
APPOINTED 


The Wage Stabilization Board on July 
6 announced the appointment of eight 
regional directors and said that six more 
will be appointed within the next few 
days. 

The appointees and the cities in which 
their offices will be follow: 


BOSTON—Howard B. Myers, Associate 
Professor at Northeastern University, 
in Boston, formerly director of re- 


search of the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

PHILADELPHIA—John Perry Horlacher, 
arbitrator and associate professor at the 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

NEW yYoRK—Arthur J. White, for the 
past ten years director of the New York 
City regional office of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. 


RICHMOND (vA.) — George E. Strong, 
attorney and arbitrator of Washington, 
D. C. During World War II he was an 
arbitration officer for the Army’s Fifth 
Service Command in the Cleveland area, 
and recently he was elected president of 
the Washington chapter of the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association. 


ATLANTA—Dewitt Roberts, newspaper- 
man and public relations consultant of 
Atlanta, who has also done labor rela- 
tions consulting. He is a former Direc- 
tor of Research for the Executive De- 
partment of the State of Georgia and 
consultant to the State Bureau of Public 
Administration. 


CHICAGO—Samuel Edes, attorney, who 
has been serving for the past several 
months as acting general counsel for the 
Wage Stabilization Board in Washing- 
ton. He served for some years with the 
National Labor Relations Board and was 
Vice-Chairman of the Chicago regional 
office of the National War Labor Board 
in World War II. Since then he has 
been in private practice specializing in 
industrial relations. 


KANSAS CITY—Robert L. Howard, arbi- 
trator and Professor of Law at the 
School of Law at the University of 
Missouri. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Arthur N. Ross, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Economics, School of 
Business, Institute ‘of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. He has been an arbitrator 
on the West Coast for some time and was 
formerly assistant to the General Motors 
—UAW impartial umpire in Detroit. 


A delegation of authority to the Re- 
gional Directors is expected to be adopted 
by the Board within the next week. The 
precise terms of the delegation are yet 
to be completed, but broadly, their duties 
will be along the following lines: In 
general, the regional offices would handle 
all local cases that they can under na- 
tional WSB reguations. They would also 
supervise the work that is being done for 
the WSB in the regional offices of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. Such supervision would also in- 
clude deciding appeals from Wage and 
Hour rulings, reviewing all Wage and 
Hour rulings, and the supervision of en- 
forcement activities of the Wage and 
Hour offices as agents for the WSB’s En- 
forcement Commission. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 18-27, 1951— Annual Techni- 
cians School. for Tomato and Tomato 
Products Canners, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


AUGUST 1-10, 1951—14th Annual 
Mold Count School, Jordan Hall, Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 13-17, 1951—19th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association; 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 

JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-28, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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BEAN GRADES REVISED 


As we go to press, we are in receipt of 
a brief note from U.S.D.A. stating: 
“U.S.D.A. announced revised U.S. stand- 
ards for grades of canned green beans 
and canned wax beans, to become effec- 
tive July 16, 1951. Changes have been 
made in the quality factors of character 
and absence of defects. The factors of 
color and clearness of liquor are same as 
in previous standards.” Presumably, these 
are the Revisions described in the June 
18 issue of “The Canning Trade” on 
page 18, which allow for increase in 
tolerances for “tough strings’ and for 
“units split into two parts.” 


VEGETABLE PLANTS EXEMPTED 
FROM PRICE CONTROL 


Amendment 16 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation issued by OPS on July 
9, exempts tomato, pepper, cabbage 
plants, etc., from price control. This 
puts them on the same basis as seeds and 
flowering plants and nursery stock, 
which were exempted in tke original 
regulation. 


OPS explained that due to the seasonal 
nature of vegetable plants, the base 
period of GCPR is inappropriate in most 
producing areas and sellers would neces- 
sarily have had to contact OPS for indi- 
vidual authorizations of their ceiling 
price had they remained under control. 


Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Thames River Division 


Gair Bogota Corporation ... 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 
GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . 

Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . . 
Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division . . 
Boston Corrugated Box Division . . 


« « UTICA, N.Y. 
- » »« CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


« NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Divisior . . 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—As cherry, apri- 
cot, bean and Midwest pea packers get 
down to more serious packing schedules, 
and as tomato canners of the lower East- 
ern Shore of Maryland roll up their 
sleeves for action, there’s little change to 
be noted in the market situation, or in 
the price control front at Washington. 
Buyers, most naturally, remain on the 
cautious side, while OPS, for all prac- 
tical purposes, has its hands tied by Con- 
gress. Meanwhile canners are _ being 
forced to put some kind of a price on 
that merchandise already packed and in 
demand. The situation is a touchy one, 
indeed. For one reason or another, there 
aren’t many canners, large or small, who 
can afford to make their packs and then 
sit on them until the atmosphere clears. 
Canners are being told, reminded rather, 
or should we say warned, that ceilings 
are not to be considered floors. As a 
matter of fact, most canners find them- 
selves in the position of arriving at ceil- 
ings that are actually below cost because 
of the necessity of pricing temporarily 
under the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation, which allows only for increases in 
the cost of the raw product. Other in- 
creased costs must be absorbed until the 
Washington situation is cleared and price 
regulations for specific products are 
issued. If prices arrived at by this for- 
mula do not turn out to be floors, then 
everyone concerned with the canning in- 
dustry had better start tightening belts. 
This column would suggest an absolute 
minimum of sales at these prices (un- 
less, of course, they are attractive, and 
too, only if some good distributor should 
suddenly decide to take on stock). And 
we would remind those who are in the 
habit of shading the market a few cents 
here and there on new pack offerings, 
that the Quartermaster will expect the 
same treatment; and remember, that’s a 
pretty big block that has been set aside 
for the Quartermaster. However, if 
those same canners adhere to ceiling 
prices under GCPR when tailored regu- 
lations are issued for the product, the 
Quartermaster will be bound, undoubt- 
edly, to pay your ceiling price, if in fact, 
that is the price you are getting on the 
open market. 


That’s the way the situation would 
seem to stack up from a canner’s point 
of view. From all reports, buyers aren’t 
too sympathetic with this view and can- 
ners would do well to consider carefully 
their line of thinking at this time. Turn 
to the Chicago market report and read 
what an expert has to say about the situ- 
ation. An expert who is on the firing 
line daily and has the pulse of the dis- 
tributor at his finger tips at all times. 
Weigh your customers’ problems care- 
fully and keep in close touch with the 
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situation as it develops. Your decisions 
these next couple of months will mean 
profit or loss to you for the entire year. 


TOMATOES—Year after year there 
are a number of canners on the lower 
Eastern Shore of Maryland who pay 
some rather fancy prices for raw stock 
just to be able to hit that early market. 
This coming week those same gentlemen 


will be under way, and judging from the 


present control ruling that they can in- 
clude the.additional cost of the raw prod- 
uct in their selling price, it would seem 
they can’t lose this year, that is, of 
course, if they can sell the canned toma- 
toes at a cost to cover. As usual we hear 
talk already of them paying $1.20 a bas- 
ket; that adds up to $72 a ton, and a 
right stiff price for tomatoes, and it’s a 
sure bet that the specific price regula- 
tion for tomatoes won’t allow any such 
price for the raw product. With this in 
mind chances are there won’t be too 
many tomatoes coming out of the ’Shore 
this week or so, or at least we hope there 
won’t. If you haven’t already turned to 
the Chicago market, do so here. 


POOR FISHING—Maine sardine and 
Alaska salmon canners aren’t having a 
great deal of fishing luck these days. The 
Maine sardine pack is being checked off 
as a complete failure, and up till now the 
Alaska salmon pack is well below last 
year’s total. That’s unfortunate, indeed, 
for it raises unit costs at a time when 
they can little stand it. Tuna fishing, on 
the other hand, continues quite good, so 
much so, that the market is showing 
softness again this week. The shrimp 
situation in Mississippi reported by our 
Gulf States reporter this week, is dis- 
heartening, to put it mildly. Just why it 
is that labor organizations can’t be cited 
under the Fair Trade laws is more than 
this observer can understand. Shrimp 
more than any other one item that we 
can think of at the moment, is being 
priced out of the market by a labor 
monopoly. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Uncertainty Dominates Market — Apricot 
Frices Promise To Be High—Big Peach Crop 
In Prospect—R.S.P. Cherry Packing Under- 
way — Northwest Cherry Squeeze — East 
Poised For Tomato Pack, Texas Offerings— 
Liberal Quantities Beans Moving To Can- 
neries — Smaller Salmon Pack To Date — 
Maine Sardine Pack Virtually A Failure— 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., July 13, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Spot canned food 
buying is limited to requirements, with 


no disposition apparently to accumulate 
stocks even when price offerings appear 
attractive. Peace rumors, combined with 
uncertainty as regards controls on the 
part of Washington, along with the near- 
ness of new packs adds to trade con- 
fusion. There are some easy spots, not- 
ably citrus juices and tuna fish, but as 
a general rule the price list is very 
steady. Clearing of a price basis by 
Washington so that pea canners could 
move their stocks would aid the market 
materially. This has been promised for 
weeks. So far no one has a definite idea 
how shipments should be billed. Mean- 
while, this pack is about completed in 
the East and gaining headway in the 
mid-west. Northwest packing is also 
well along. 


THE OUTLOOK — Nervous markets 
are anticipated. These will likely con- 
tinue until the Korean situation is set- 
tled, as well as Congressional action on 
the current price control bills is estab- 
lished. These developments come at a 
time when new packs are about to roll 
and canners face uncertainty, both as 
regards packing totals as well as what 
level they may price their products. Buy- 
ers are studying the new pack develop- 
ments, but are not showing a tendency to 
come in for stocks, at least for liberal 
totals. Caution appears to be the watch 
word and this applies to the seller, as 
well as to the buyer. 


APRICOTS—The trade is waiting for 
new pack prices. As a result of the ex- 
tremely high prices being paid to grow- 
ers, these promise to be well above last 
year. It is understood that in the San 
Joaquin Valley $115.00 per ton was paid, 
while in the Santa Clara Valley some 
growers received as high as $125.00 per 
ton. Expectations are for a pack of ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 cases. However, 
Government requirements will be heavy. 
Some reports are that choice may open 
around $3.25 per dozen f.o.b. cannery. 


PEACHES—A big crop is in prospect. 
Government figures place the California 
production of clingstones at 21,900,000 
bushels, about 11 percent larger than the 
1950 crop and 15 percent larger than the 
average. There are no indications as to 
just what prices may be, but the feeling 
is that they will open strong along with 
many other fruits. High production costs 
and the belief that many interests will 
seek to make important inventory re- 
placements, along with the heavy Gov- 
ernment requirements are expected to 
absorb a good share of the early packs. 
Georgia packers report a better demand 
for their product and are asking $2.70 
to $2.80 for 2%s sliced in light syrup 
and $2.80 for heavy syrup packs. 


RSP CHERRIES—Packing is under- 
way in Southern Michigan, but no prices 
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have been scheduled, with the trade wait- 
ing for O.P.S. announcement covering 
these items. Some canners are offering 
for shipment on the basis that the goods 
will be invoiced as soon as prices are 
quoted and that floor stocks will be pro- 
tected against price declines. 


NORTHWEST CHERRIES — The 
pack will be extremely small. Process- 
ing has started. However, a good share 
of the early tonnage is moving toward 
the fresh market. Nationally advertised 
brand packers and briners are reported 
striving to obtain cherries from growers 
and paying in the neighborhood of 16 
cents a lb. Many of the smaller canners 
will not meet this level and will not pack. 
Where bookings are held on an S.A.P. 
basis, buyers have been notified of this 
action, it is reported. 


PEARS—tThere continued to be some 
Northwest packers offering Bartletts in 
a small way on the basis of $4.15 for 
choice 2'%s, and $3.75 for standards all 
per dozen on 1950 packs. Stocks are 
light. A few packers are reported seek- 
ing S.A.P. business covering new packs. 


PEAS — Pack is well completed in 
many sections of the East but failure 
of the OPS to name a price formula is 
holding up business. There are some 
Wisconsin offers in the market on the 


basis of $2.40 for 303s fancy 1 sieve 
Alaskas and $2.25 for fancy 2 sieves, All- 
Sweets, f.o.b. cannery. 


TOMATOES — Eastern canners are 
preparing for operations, with some pro- 
cessing held possible within the next few 
weeks. The crop outlook was excellent 
and a big acreage was noted. Reports 
from the Mid-west and California are 
also satisfactory with the trade not los- 
ing sight of the big acreages. Mean- 
while, there are offerings from Texas 
canners on the basis of $1.05 for 1s $1.45 
for 308s, $1.60 for 2s and $8.00 for 
10s, f.o.b. 


GREEN BEANS — Liberal quantities 
of beans from New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania are moving to Maryland canneries 
and there is a better demand. On stand- 
ard cut ungraded, sellers asked $1.20 for 
2s and fancy cut ungraded $1.55, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


SALMON—The 1951 salmon pack is 
definitely pointing to a small production, 
trade advices from the West Coast indi- 
cate. To June 30, U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
Department reports that the pack to- 
talled 230,596 cases, as against a produc- 
tion to July 1, 1950 of 379,237 cases. 
Offerings are on the basis of $20.00 for 
Copper River sockeye halves, $20.00 for 
fancy chinook Copper River; $22.00 for 


fancy Columbia River Spring chinooks, 
$18.00 for Alaska kings, $12.00 for Alas- 
ka chums Summer pack of 1950 and 
$16.00 for ocean caught Cohoes, with 
quarters of this pack at $9.00, all f.o.b. 
The trade is still waiting for promised 
“tailored” prices by the O.P.S. It is 
said that until the extent of the pack of 
the various grades of canned salmon can 
be safely estimated, there will be all 
kinds of rumors on prices and guarantees. 


SARDINES—The Maine sardine pack 
to date is a virtual failure. Industry 
estimates place the production to this 
time at less than 75,000 cases. Last year 
to around July 1, the pack was in the 
neighborhood of 1,110,000 cases. There 
are only a few fish appearing and these 
to a large extent are too large for pack- 
ing. Explanation for the poor showing 
is believed due to the record pack of last 
year when 4,000,000 cases were produced. 
It is said that a large pack is usually 
followed by a small one, but not to the 
extent that this season’s total shows. 

Meanwhile, warehouse stocks are 
cleaning up and the goods are moving at 
a better market basis, sellers asking 
$6.25 to $6.50 Maine. New pack is 
quoted at $6.75 Maine, but most packers 
will not guarantee shipment. Some will 
not sell unless they have the goods 
packed. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Strong Price Resistance Expected To Con- 
tinue—Scme Damage To Wisconsin Peas, 
High Percentage Of Fancies—No Activity 
In Corn—Await Offerings On Eastern To- 
matoes—Trade Concerned About High Raw 
Fruit Prices—Tuna Unsettled— 
Citrus Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 12, 1951 


THE SITUATION—This week brought 
no change in the tight conservative 
buying policy adopted unanimously by 
the trade some time ago and there is 
nothing apparent in the near future that 
might change this attitude. “As far as 
the trade are concerned, because of price 
controls, there is no reason to buy ahead 
except to protect themselves against pos- 
sible shortages and in this case the aver- 
age buyer seems willing to remain out of 
stock rather than buy ahead, besides with 
the exception of a few of the less im- 
portant items, it appears coming packs 
will be sufficient for distributors needs. 


Unfortunately, many canners are still 


not fully aware of the trade’s attitude 
having sold out many months ago during 
the panic buying last fall and the trade 
are afraid they will not offer strong 
enough resistance to grower demands 
for higher prices. This seems to be par- 
ticularly true of West Coast fruit can- 
ners where the stiffest prices increases 
are expected. One thing is certain and 
that is canned fruit items that are of- 
fered at more money than last year are 
going to meet with strong resistance 
from distributors. It’s a dangerous situ- 
ation as citrus canners have already 
learned and further evidence of softness 
spreading to other packs is already at 
hand. Apples and apple products, slip- 
ping slightly for some time, took some 
severe cuts recently even though they 
were reasonably priced to start. New 
pack spinach opened at legal ceiling 
prices and while not too abundant, never- 
theless, is now selling for less money. 
The same is true of southern beans 
which are selling today at lower prices 
than original opening levels. Tuna can- 
ners have also felt the sting of slower 
movement and hand to mouth buying, all 
of which bears out the trade’s contention 
that opening prices will be the high point 
and any later price changes will be 
downward. It would seem canners should 
give the situation some serious thought 
and adjust their plans to meet present 
conditions. 


PEAS — Wisconsin pea canners are 
now in full swing and are experiencing 
some difficulties not expected and it may 
be this pack will not be as large as pre- 
viously predicted. Severe winds and rain 
over the week end caused damage which, 
at this time, cannot be accurately esti- 
mated. However, early reports indicate 
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the Alaska pack is running heavily to- 
ward fancy grades with standards very 
much on the short side. One canner, 
with his pack already completed, reports 
final figures showed 80 percent of the 
pack fancy with the balance of 20 per- 
cent mostly extra standards. Sieve sizes 
ran 15 percent 4 sieve, 50 percent 3 sieve 
and 35 percent 1s and 2s. Without the 
benefit of a price formula those canners 
now quoting have settled 303 standard 4s 
at $1.15 with 2s at $1.25 and in most 
cases will not sell except in assortments 
with better grades. Generally, canners 
are not quoting and the trade are on 
the sidelines with the intention of 
staying there until legal ceilings are 
established. 


CORN—Little or nothing is offered in 
the way of spot corn as most sellers are 
completely sold up until new pack al- 
though, despite this condition, there is 
not much demand from the trade who 
seem content to get along with what they 
have on hand. So far, the local crop 
looks good but the final condition still 
depends greatly on weather conditions 
between now and September. 


TOMATOES—As in the case of corn 
while the local crop is coming along nice- 
ly at present it all depends on the 
weather the next two months ahead. 
There seems to be plenty of acreage and 
if conditions are normal from a growing 
standpoint it is expected canners will 
process a crop considerably in excess of 
last year’s small pack. Buying of South- 
ern tomatoes has slowed down as the 
trade have their eye now on Eastern to- 
matoes and are awaiting offerings from 
that section before making any further 
commitments. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — With can- 
ners about ready to start canning apri- 
cots the trade here are quite concerned 
about reports of $100 a ton and higher 
being paid for raw stock, something they 
have been afraid would happen. Stocks 
in distributors hands are low but buying 
will be extremely cautious if canners 
prices are based on any such raw stock 
price. One California representative, 
making the rounds in Chicago recently 
and attempting to explain why higher 
raw stock prices were necessary, met 
with little sympathy from his listeners. 
Buyers pointed out quite clearly that 
they expected fruit canners would carry 
the load this year as they expected to 
buy only as needed for a limited period. 
If consumer resistance to higher prices 
causes any price breaks it’s obvious who 
will take the loss. 


CANNED FISH — The tuna market 
remains very unsettled with the trade 
buying sparingly under such conditions. 
Fancy light meat halves are listed at 
$12.50 with white meat at $13.75 to 
$14.00 and the trade have little confi- 
dence in these levels in view of recent 
heavy landings of fish in California and 
competition from imported sources. Sal- 
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mon canners are doing routine business 
only as high priced items like salmon cut 
heavily into severely restricted budgets. 
Maine sardines are offered here out of 
the new pack at $6.75 and despite reports 
very little fish is coming in for canning 
the trade are buying only on a month to 
month basis. 


CITRUS—Another week without any 
price reductions by major factors is cre- 
ating a little more confidence and buying 
interest has perked up somewhat. Fancy 
natural grapefruit juice at 80 cents for 
2s and $1.70 to $1.75 is selling better 
although still only in limited quantities. 
Blended juice seems to be holding it’s 
own at 90 cents and $2.00 while unsweet- 
ened orange juice has settled at $1.05 
and $2.35 with sugar added at slightly 
lower prices. There is still some evidence 
of price shading around the fringes by 
smaller, weaker sellers but generally, the 
market has held up well at the above fig- 
ures the past several weeks. Without 
question there will be a carryover into 
the new pack and growers this year will, 
no doubt, meet a determined bunch of 
canners in view of their sad experience 
this past season. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Quiet—Pineapple Report—Apricots 
Following Asparagus Pattern As Growers De- 
mand Prohibitive Prices — Citrus Off — 
Opening Northwest Pea Prices — Boysen- 
berry Damage—Salmon And Tuna Pack 
Behind Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 12, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market continues rather quiet, with pros- 
pective buyers having fair-size inven- 
tories and seeing no advantage in mak- 
ing large commitments at this time. Can- 
ners have very small holdings, either sold 
or unsold, and are making no special 
efforts to move new pack goods. Growers 
have been successful in getting high 
prices for their crops so far, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether or not the 
canned product will move readily into 
consumption. 


PINEAPPLE — One of the latest of 
statistical releases is that of the Pine- 
apple Growers Association of Hawaii, 
showing the packs, deliveries and inven- 
tories of canned pineapple and canned 
pineapple juice for the pack year ended 
May 31, 1951. These include only those 
of Hawaiian Islands. The total pack of 
pineapple amounted to 14,373,339 cases 
and that of pineapple juice 11,699,088 
cases. Inventories of pineapple a year 
earlier amounted to 1,770,451 cases and 
at the close of the pack year were 1,077,- 
580 cases, making a movement of 15,- 
065,210 cases. Inventories of juice a year 
ago were 1,182,995 cases and are now 
3,707,667 cases, making deliveries for 


’ the pack year of 9,174,417 cases. Dur- 
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ing the year 1,268,860 cases of canned 
pineapple were delivered to the Govern- 
ment, 13,756,421 were sent to the main- 
land and 39,929 sold for Island consump- 
tion. The Government took 653,098 cases 
of pineapple juice during this period, 
8,465,156 cases were sent to the mainland 
and 56,163 were sold for local use. The 
figures on the pack and holdover of juice 
clearly indicate the reason for the recent 
reductions in price on this item and the 
promotions being made to secure added 
business. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots 
in the San Joaquin and Sacramento Val- 
leys has come to an end and is just get- 
ting under way in the San Francisco 
Bay area. Some growers in the Santa 
Clara Valley are holding out for $120.00 
a ton, with this described by canners as 
a repetition of the asparagus deal, where 
prices were forced up just as the season 
was launched. Some freezer-canners who 
had planned to make a canned pack of 
pie apricots are giving up the idea, feel- 
ing that they might lose on every case 
packed. Prices on new pack apricots are 
running a wide range, as evidenced by 
the lows and highs of lists examined: 
8 oz. fancy whole peeled, $1.20-1.35'4; 
8 oz. choice, whole peeled, $1.15-1.25; 1s 
tall, fancy whole peeled, $2.05-$2.40; 1s 
tall, choice whole peeled, $1.9212-$2.10; 


No. 2%, fancy whole peeled, $3.35-$3.70; 
No. 2%, choice whole peeled, $3.02%- 
$3.30; No. 2%, fancy halves, $3.25-$3.70; 
No. 2%, choice halves, $2.9212-$3.30; No. 
21%, standard halves, $2.65-$2.90; No. 10, 
solid pack pie, $10.00-$11.75; No. 10, 
fancy halves, $11.75-$12.00; No. 10, 
choice halves, $10.75-$11.10. 


CITRUS—California pack citrus juice 
has sagged somewhat in price since the 
first of the month and is being offered 
in this market about as follows: Grape- 
fruit juice, 46 oz., $2.50, and No. 2, 
$1.12%4; orange, $2.95 and $1.35, and 
blended, $2.95 and $1.32%. 


PEAS—Opening prices on Northwest, 
Utah and Midwest pack Del Monte and 
featured brand Early Garden blended 
sugar peas have been brought out by the 
California Packing Corporation at $1.94 
for No. 303 and $1.17 for buffet. Picnic 
size is also available in Midwest pack at 
$1.46. Specific quantities are being 
offered for all the territories, with the 
understanding that at least half of each 
order is to be drawn prior to October 
15, this year, and the balance prior to 
February 15, 1952. An additional quan- 
tity of Del Monte brand is to be made 
available after March 1, 1952. The 
Northwest pack did not come up to early 
estimates, and reduced acreage held 
down the Utah output, but the outlook 
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was held to be good in the Midwest, the 
firm’s largest producing area. when lists 
were released. 


SALMON—Reports from Alaska indi- 
cate that the salmon pack to date is be- 
hind that of last year, with labor 
troubles responsible to some degree. The 
output of 58 canneries to June 30 had 
amounted to 230,596 cases, against 379,- 
237 cases a year earlier, when 54 can- 
neries were in operation. British Colum- 
bia is making a rather better showing, 
this season’s pack to June 30 having 
reached 41,375 cases, against 36,514 
cases to this date last year. An encour- 
aging feature of the early pack this year 
has been the predominance of sockeyes, 
the pack of .this species accounting for 
35,354 cases. The market is showing but 
comparatively little activity on new pack, 
distributors being anxious to move stocks 
on hand before making large additions. 


TUNA—tThe pack of tuna and tuna- 
like fishes in California is being held 
down somewhat from that of last year. 
The pack for May amounted to 600,633 
cases, against 820,628 cases a year 
earlier. The output for the first five 
months of the year was 2,325,728 cases, 
against 2,442,450 cases for the corres- 
ponding period last year. The market 
continues quiet, with keen competition in 
evidence between canners. 
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THE UNITED COMPANY 
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Do You Know ( 


The Label Weight for a 46 oz. Can of Corn? | |. 


Believe it or not, it’s in 


THE 1951 ALMANAC 


(Just off the press) 


And that's just one little example of The “Soup to Nuts” type of 
information to be found in the new 1951 edition, just off the 
press. The NEW ALMANAC contains information needed by 
every branch of the industry—from the Field to the Grocer. 
Have a copy handy for every division of your business. Extra 
copies at $2.00 each. 20% reduction on orders of 20 or more. 


e Food and Drug Law e Standards e Grades 
e Acreages e Packs e Stocks e Shipments 
e Box specifications e Can Sizes e Can Prices 
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And much more information not assembled anywhere else 


ORDER EXTRA COPIES NOW 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 7.75 
Fey... Dry, Ne, 1.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 
Texas, Sm. Whole, 20/22........... 1.25 
100/110 ct. 6.00 
220-240 Ct. 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .8744- .90 
-9744-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.25-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

9214 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

FOG INO 1.12% 
No. 10 5.25 

TOMATOES 

Florida, Std., No. 1 .......... 1.2214-1.25 
1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

No. 1 1.05 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.15 

No. 2 1.60 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........Nominal 
Out 


No. 10 


TOMATO PUREE 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B, BEETS 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 303......1.074% 
No. 2 1.20 
VEGETABLES = 2% 1.50 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. Fey., Nat., Gr. Tip & No. 2, Diced 1.05 
Wh., No. 2 Ho. 8, Ost 1.06 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. vane3.90-3.95 No. 2, Whole, 10/0 eseccccccccscososoeesecs 1.30 
Medium 3.85-3.90 20/8 1.16 
7 30 0 2.00 
Small 3.75-3.80 aa 
Blended Spears 3.85-3.95 60/0 
Cut Spears 3.60 Texas, Fey., SL, ee 1 
Cut Spears, No. 10 ......14.50-14.75 Fey., Wh., No. 10, 60/0.. 6 
No. 1 Pic., Lge. & Mam. ....2.80-2.90 CARROTS 
All Green, Fey., No. 2 N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2........1000 1.25 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. .........+ 4.60 No. 10 5.50 
4.45-4.55 Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ «75 
Small 4.25 No. 2 1.15 
Blended Spears .....cccecceeeeeee 4.30-4.70 No. 10 5.75 
Cut Spears, No. 10 ..........16.60-16.70 Northwest, No. 2, diced........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 1 Pic., Lge., Mam. ........3.05-3.10 No. 2, Sliced 1.45 
MARYLAND, All Green Spears Terms, -70 
No. 1 Pic. 2.87 No. 303 1.00 
No. 303 4.00 No. 2 1.15 
No. 2 5.05 No. 10 5.25 
Cuts and Tips, No. 2 3.80 5.50 
5 
Cuts, Tips removed, No. 2 ........+ 1.75 CORN 
BEANS, StriNcLess, GREEN East 
No. 808 1.50 HOMINY 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 Mid-west, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.00.1.05 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
Ex. Std., No. —- PEAS 
No. Eastern ALASKAS 
No. 10 Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2... 2.50-2.70 
Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........1.55 Wen. 2.00 
Ex, Std., Cut, 8 02. -85- .90 Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303 1.75 
No. 1 1.00 No. 2 1.90 
No. 303 1,15-1.25 No. 10 8.75 
No. 2 1,25-1.35 871% 
No. 2% 1.90 No. 1 1.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 No. 303 1.45 
Cay: 1.10-1.15 No. 2 1.52% 
No, 2 1.20-1.25 No. 10 8.00 
No. 2, Flat 1.25 No. 1 97% 
‘No. 10 5.25 No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
2.85 No. 10 7.50-7.75 
2 sv 4 NO. 1 921% 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No, 2 1,85-1.95 MARYLAND SWEETS 
No. 10 9.60 Ex. Std., Pod run, 
4 sv., No. 2 1.80 1.421%-1.45 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 
No. 10 7.75 No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., Now 2s 1.50 Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.75 Mipwest ALASKSA 
1.35 2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
OZARKS No. 2 2.50 
No, 303 1.10-1.15 No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 808.......cccc00 1.35 
No. 303 .25-1.37 No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 4 sv., No. 303 1.20 
TEXAS No. 2 1.30 
Fey., Cut, Blue Lake, No. 2........ 1.50 No. 10 7.00 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10....... -7.00 No. 2 1.30 
BEANS, LIMA No. 10 7.00 
East, Fey., Tiny Gr, 4 sv., No. 303 1.15 
No. 3038 2.90-2.95 No, 2 1.25 
Fey., Sm. Gr., No. 808... 2.50-2.60 No. 10 6.50 
No. 2 — NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Std., Sm. Gr., No. 10 q Texas 
Fey., Med., Gr., No. 303 k Fr. Blackeyed, No, 300............ 1.124% 
No. 2 ao No. 10 6.75 
No. 10 ae With Snaps, No. 300............ 1.12% 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 10 6.75 
1.12% POTATOES, SWEET 
No. 10 8.00 Md., Fey., Sy.. No. 8, Sq. cscs 1.95 
No. 10, Green 9.50 No. 2% 2.20 
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FRUITS 
APPLES 
N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ...... 
No. 10 9.50 
APPLE SAUCE 
Calif., Fey., No. 808 1.35 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 6.90 
1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.25-3.70 
11.75-12.00 
Choice, No. 21 2.9214-3.30 
..10.75-11.10 
BLUEBERRIES 
Fey., No. 300 2.65 
No. 10 17.50 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 
No. 10 — 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%....... 4.65 
Choice 4.50 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2...— 
PEACHES 


NO. 
Choice, No, 2% ........ 
Std., No. 2% 


PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 2.80 
No. 303 2.75 
No. 2% 4.65 
No. 10 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. 
No. 303 2.60 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........ 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
2.65 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2...........0.. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10... 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 


Va., Fey., 32 Bot. 


46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
-90-1.00 
46 oz. 2. 00-2.25 
No. 10 — 
Calif., No. 2 1.32% 
46 oz. 2.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.75-2.00 
No. 10 3.35-3.50 
Calif., No. 2 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.95.2.50 
No. 10 
46 oz. 2.95 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 ........... 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 Nominal 
46 oz. Nominal 
46 oz. — 
46 oz. — 
46 oz. 
No. 10 — 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
SALMON—PErR CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
’s Nominal 
Med., Red, No. 1 Nominal 
Nominal 
Pink, Tall, No. 
’s Nominal 
Chums, Tall, No. Nominal 
Nominal 
SARDINES—PErR CaAsE 
Maine, Oil keyless............ 6.50-6.75 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce ........... 
No. 1 T., Nat. 5.00 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 3.50-3.75 
Medium 4.25-4.35 
Large 4.60-4.70 
Jumbo 4.90-5.00 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......13.50-14.00 
Chunks Flakes 12.00 
Grated — 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s..........00+ 12.50 
Std. 11.75-12.00 
Chunks & 10.50 
Grated 10.00 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfect 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100#-jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato, and other juices. Other screens for cannery wastes, 
sewage dewatering, dewatering foods for frozen packing. Priced 
from $479.00 complete with stainless steel screen cloth. Many 
types of Belt and Roller Conveyors, priced from $679.00. Scales: 
15 to 50 tons priced from $545.00, complete with structural steel 
and weighing beam. Write for circulars. Guaranteed Equip- 
ment. Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 
Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Cooling Tank 25 feet long, like new, priced 
for quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 
8216 Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 
1744, 


FOR SALE—70 Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles from 20 gal. to 200 gal. sizes; 1-50 gal. and 
2-250 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles with double motion 
agitator; Fitzpatrick Model D Comminuting Machine; 4 Indiana 
Model “A” Pulpers; FMC Vegetable and Potato Steamer and 
Washer; 2 Stainless Clad Coil Tanks or Pasteurizer Vats 10’ L 
x 57” W x 57” deep; 20 Steel Tanks with brewery glass lining, 
5,000 to 8,500 gal.; Ayars 8-pocket Model “C’’ Pea and Bean 
Fillers; Wrap Around Can Labelers. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Four 1000 gal. Pulp Tanks, complete with #55 
Super Coils, traps, and valves. One of these units never un- 
crated. Lomax Canning Co., Lomax, III. 


FOR SALE—Selectro Vibrating Screen, deluxe type, stainless 
steel, fully enclosed, single deck, 2’ x 6’, new 1946, excellent con- 
dition, with or without stand; Berlin Chapman Peeling Con- 
veyor, 24” wide, 50’ long. King Packing Co., Inc., Galveston, Ind. 
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FOR SALE—1 large Juice Extractor; 1-12 valve FMC Juice 
Filler for 46 oz. & #10 cans; 3 half ton Canners Electric Hoist; 
3-42” x 72” Open Retorts; 3-42” x 72” Closed Retorts; Taylor 
Automatic Pressure & Temp. Controls; Taylor Recording Con- 
trols; 1 Sterling Vegetable Peeler; 1 Lye Vegetable Peeler; 1 
Pfaudler Steam Peeler; 2 Peerless Exhaust Boxes; 1 Kyler 
Labeler; 3 Kyler Boxers; 1 Robins Bean Cutter; 1 M & S Filler; 
2-7 pocket Ayars Tomato Filler; 1 FMC Hand Pack Filler; 
1-12” Gate Valve; 18-6” Gate Valves; 2 Wisconsin Washers 
Write: W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Series C (8207) five-pocket Filler, 
good condition, $400.00 F.0.B. Smithfield, Virginia. P. D. Gwalt- 
ney, Jr. & Co., Inc., Smithfield, Va. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Model C 12-pocket Juice Filler in 
good condition, set for No. 2 size cans, $495.00 F.O.B. plant. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—64 Process Crates, 4 tier, perforated, $20.00 | 


each; 48 Process Crates, 4 tier, slatted, $15.00 each; 1 Robins 
Can Unscrambler, $3500.00; 1 Boxer, hand operated, #2 cans, 
$100.00. Located on Eastern Shore. Offered as is, where is, 
subject to prior sale. Adv. 5173, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Lewis Bean & Okra Cutter, 1” cut, pulley drive, 
rebuilt, like new; Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder, used 
one season, like new. J. H. Ireland, Reisterstown, Md. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Urschel Model J Dicer and Strip Cutter for flat 
products. Eastern Shore Canning Co., Machipongo, Va. Phone: 
Eastville 8122. 


WANTED—Late model Juice Extractor, 60-80 gallon capa- 
city. Adv. 5174, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Jr. Pulper or Tomato Chopper; must be in 
good condition. State best price. Wire: Columbia Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., Columbus, N. J. 


WANTED—Hydraulic Juice Press approx. 100 gal. hour; 50 
or 100 gal. Steam Jacketed S/S Kettles, preferably with agita- 
tors and lids, tilting type; S/S Trays 18” square 2” deep, Robins 
Exhaust Box; Motorized Conveyors 20’ up; Urschel High Speed 
Dicer; Can Cooler; Juice Filler up to 1 gal.; Juice Deaerator; 
Proctor Slicing Machine. P. O. Box 3620, Miami 31, Fla. 


AUCTION SALES 


FOR SALE—Modern Tomato Canning Equipment of 50M 
capacity plant located at Bishop, Worcester County, Maryland, 
including the following items: A B Cooker capacity 1560 No. 
2% cans or 1780 No. 2 cans; 7-pocket Ayars Filler; Kyler Label- 
ler for No. 2 or 2% cans; Hand operated Kyler Boxer for No. 2 
cans; Haynie Hot Water Scalder; 50 station Link Belt Merry- 
go-round; Robins Skin Pump; Washer; Robins Picking Table; 
500 gal. Water Tank; 2 jet Water Pumps, capacity 2800 gal. 
and 1000 gal.; Combination 250 gal. Water Pump and 30 gal. 
Tank; Portable 30’ Conveyor; 7-10’ Ball Bearing Conveyors; 
Belts, Pulleys and other equipment. Also modern plant building, 
warehouse building and office building. Plant has been operated 
5 seasons and all equipment in good condition. Will be offered 
for sale at public auction at Bishop, Maryland, on Saturday, 
July 21, 1951, at 10:00 a.m. For information contact: William 
H. Scott, Attorney at Law, Berlin, Maryland. Telephone: Ber- 
lin 50. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Middle age man with broad experi- 
ence in Canning Industry. Supervision of plant layout, manu- 
facturing and production of quality foods including tomato juice, 
catsup, sauce, soup, pumpkin, sweet and white potatoes, pork 
and beans, soups, spaghetti, asparagus, dog food, and other 
items. Best references. Available now. Adv. 5167, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


OPPORTUNITY—My years of experience in making quality 
canned foods may be needed by you. Are you getting the most 
out of your plant? If you are interested in making new prod- 
ucts or improving present ones, my services are available to 
show you how. Best references. Adv. 5168, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WANTED—To Buy Dented and Rusty Canned Foods. Ken 
Evans Surplus, 247 E. Vernor, Detroit, Mich. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


A_ the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 
are included in the 7th edition 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 
The Canning Trade | 


20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 
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—— SMILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


APPLAUSE 


A parrot was sitting in the salon of a luxurious 
steamer watching a magician do tricks. The magician 
served notice that he was now going to do a trick never 
before accomplished. He pulled up his sleeves and then 
proceeded to make a few fancy motions. Just at that 
moment the ships boilers blew up demolishing the ship. 
About five minutes later, as the parrot came to, floating 
about the ocean on a piece of drift wood, he muttered: 
“Damn clever, damn clever.” 


“And there, son, you have the story of your dad and 
the great war.” 

“Yes, dad, but why did they need all the other 
soldiers?” 


The master of ceremonies at a banquet table awak- 
ened a guest at his right by tapping his bald head with 
the gavel, while the last speaker was holding forth be- 
fore a large and exhausted audience. 

“Hit me again,” the aroused snoozer implored, “I 
can still hear him.” 


“T saw a man today who has no hands, play the 
piano.” 

“That’s nothing. There’s a girl upstairs who has no 
voice and sings.” 


LOOK OUT 


Doc: There’s no need to worry about your wife. 
You’ll have a different woman when she gets back from 
the hospital. 

Anxious Hubby: And what if she finds out? 


Teacher: Willie, name two ancient sports. . 
Willie (after some thought): Anthony and Cleo- 
patra. 


She: Would you put yourself out for me? 

He: Would I? I’ll say I would! 

She: Well, then, please do. It’s after 12 and I’m 
awfully tired. 


Sailor Guest: Gosh, but I’m thirsty! 
Hostess: Just a minute and I’ll get you some water. 
Guest: I said thirsty, not dirty. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


e A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
ee -when an M & M Policy United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 


Protects Your Product CANS 


American Can Company, New York City 


Continental Can Co., New York City 
A L L T ke a W AY Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


Right into the consumer’s home, your product Pn witbony es Co., Toledo, Ohio 


is covered by the new, low-cost Manufacturers HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 

& Merchants Product Liability Insurance. And H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. 

not only you, but your distributors, wholesalers Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 

and retailers as well benefit from the complete INSURANCE 

coverage of this compact policy. Here’s what Canner's Exchange, Lansing B. Warmer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

you get: Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 

Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 

U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

Protection of your product’s good LABELS 

will, by fighting false and fraudulent Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


claims. Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


P : : Muirson Label Co., Meriden Conn. - Peoria, Ill. - San Jose, Cal. 
revention of loss of retail outlets Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 


by swift, expert attention to all com- Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
plaints. Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
But protection isn’t all you get when you deal Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
with M&M. You get the satisfaction of work- MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 
ing with a company that specializes in the food Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, Ill. 
industry ...a company whose officers and em- SALT 
ployes are trained experts who understand your Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
problems and handle them with a skill lens SEASONINGS 
of long experience. Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUFACTURERS & MERCHANTS i 


SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Largest Writer of Food Products Insurance in the World. Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Protection against legal liability for 
damages. 


For full details write to: 


35 East Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ROBINS CORN WASHER 


All Steel Welded 
For Corn, Pumpkin and Other Large Round Products 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment 
713-729 EAST LOMBARD STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


FOR THRESHING LIMA BEANS 


Don’t hesitate to write us regarding your problems for the threshing of 
lima beans for canning and freezing purposes. We manufacture the 
most complete and economical line of equipment for this purpose. 


Our entire organization specializes in the manufacture and service of 
Hulling Machinery for the threshing of Green Peasand Lima Beans. All 
our efforts are spent on serving the Canning Industry. Wedo not make 
any other class of machinery for inside the plant to divide our efforts. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO. 


-KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 
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: Now is the time for all packers 
to check with CONTINENTAL... ] 


Here are six of many good reasons why it is sound business for } 
a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


@ It costs nothing to talk things over. e Our Research Department may have ‘ 
the answer to a knotty technical problem 


e We may well be able to give you 
which is bothering you. 


better service because our thirty-six can 
plants are strategically located. @ Most important of all—Continental f 
people — right down to the last man — ) 


are anxious to serve you. 


e@ Because of Continental’s size and flex- 

ibility we can assure you of a dependable 

supply. 
as @ 4 

© Our technical people may be able to yy, gant beat Continental / 

ree of supply § 


suggest a change in your processing oper- lope ndable SOU 
ations that will save you money. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
Eastern Division: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 


Ate 
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